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EMBROIDER Y FOR BEDROOMS. 

ADIES interested in needlework are 
giving^ much attention now to cover- 
lets and bedspreads. White cover- 
ings that can be kept clean and fresh 
by laundrying are no longer suffi- 
cient forpeople with luxurious tastes. 
Some of the recently finished ap- 
pointments for bedrooms have a re- 
gal significance. In the first place the 
bed stands on a dais and commands 
the room, and in addition to its own 
richness of carving and inlay of precious woods, it is hung and 
covered with the richest of stuffs. Some beautiful hangings, lately 
prepared for such a bed, are of pink satin, with canopy and old- 
fashioned valance, in addition to the eight long curtains. These 
are bordered by gray plush, and inside on the satin is a vine-like 
ornament, made of two gold cords couched in curves and inter- 
secting at intervals in a small diamond-shaped figure. At the 
points of intersection are branching leaves in gold thread. 
Between these are flowers on alternate sides embroidered in 
colored silks, with gold centres. The curtains are lined with thin 
yellow pink Japanese silk. 

The Decorative Art Society has lately exhibited some bed- 
spreads that are worth description. One of these is of pale blue 
satin sheeting. The design is a large open 
scroll, evenly distributed over the surface, and 
outlined in chain stitch. The beauty and ef- 
fectiveness of the chain stitch depend on the 
way it is done. As seen in Oriental embroidery 
the stitch is small, lies flat, and effectually con- 
ceals the material. In these coverlets the stitch 
is made to lie like a cord. Filoselle is used, 
and in throwing the stitch the silk is held so 
that the two lines of the loop lie over one 
another. The stitch really looks as if it was 
stem stitch most carefully done. On a pale 
blue coverlet wine-colored filoselle is used, 
and the spread has a border of wine-colored 
plush. 

Another spread of creamy white satin sheet- 
ing has a bold design dpne in chain stitch, 
button-hole stitch, and darned stitch. The 
button-hole stitch is used in outlining flowers, 
and is three-quarters of an inch deep. Some- 
times the effect of the button-hole stitch is 
given by an over-and-over stitch, or rather, to be 
more perspicuous, a satin stitch, which is then 
outlined on the outer edge with stem stitch. 
In this coverlet the leaves and inside of the 
flowers are done in the chain stitch above de- 
scribed, and the design is made more promi- 
nent by darning the rest of the ground in gar- 
net filoselle, which is the tint used in the deco- 
ration. Another coverlet wrought in the same 
way is of 6cru sateen in lighter garnet shades, 
the tints running into pale pink. In this, in 
the centres of the flowers, which are only con- 
ventionally outlined, a sort of herring-bone is 
introduced for variety, and the seed vessels are 
imitated by fine diamond-shaped couchings. 

Still another coverlet is of cream white sateen, 
with ornament in tints almost approaching 
lavender shades, and with a border of plush of 
a harmonizing tint. An electric blue sateen 
coverlet is similarly decorated in var)'ing blue 
tints, and is bordered with blue plush. 

Linen momie cloth and crash are also used, and receive elabo- 
rate decoration. A linen momie cloth has for its design a large 
leaf and flower pattern. The stems are done in loose Kensington 
stitch in crewels, and the leaves are not only outlined, but filled 
with parallel lines an eighth of an inch apart. These leaves, 
which are very large, have irregular spots in long stitches of light- 
er greens worked in them to break their monotony. The flowers 
are made of filoselle, and the outlines are solidly filled in layers by 
making loops of the filoselle an inch long and fastening them down 
with a stitch of filoselle at the upper end, which is in itself orna- 
mental. This coverlet is finished with a band of olive plush. 
Another coverlet has a garnet plush centre and a band of linen 
twelve inches deep all around, embroidered in silk and crewels with 
branches and clusters of the peach in bloom. This work is done 
in Kensington stitch ; a band of garnet plush finishes the spread. 
One of the most luxurious spreads is of olive plush, covered with 
a bold conventional design in which the chief outlines are traced 
in heavy filoselle couchings of different tints of olive. The flowers, 
which nearly approach to yellow, have the petals in the wide solid 
stitches spoken of above, and the outer edge in heavy couchings 
instead of outhne or chain stitch. 

A pretty application of embroidery for bedroom use is the silk 
cover of a down quilt, worked with occasional sprays of natural 
looking flowers. Black satin duvets with a design of long stalked 
arum lilies and leaves are effective ; but those in pale pink and 
blue silk, powdered with odd flowerets, or garlanded with Watteau 



w/eaths of embroidered roses, are most admired. A full gathered 
fall of lace, with satin bows at the four corners, completes the 
fashioning of one of these duvets. M. G. H. 



NEEDLEWORK NOTES. 



The mantel-cover for a boudoir may be made of Indian red 
cloth, on which are grouped alternately circles cut out of Indian 
red plush and satin. In one group the plush overlies the satin, in 
the next the satin is above. When fastened in place by means of 
gum, or of basting threads, these circles are secured by a couching 
of gold thread, and stitches of gold thread of unequal length, like 
sun-rays diverge from the outer rim of the circle. If necessary a 
conventional flower may be worked in silks here and there in the 
circles, or an appliqud taken from a Turkish embroidered towel 
may be introduced. When finished, line with stout silesia, and 
edge with a fringe of silk and gold threads. To such a mantel- 
cover, many ladies add side curtains, running on a brass rod be- 
neath the valance. These curtains may be drawn, when no fire 
is used, and should be made of red cloth to match the cover, with 
a band of plush and another of satin to border them. The bands 
are edged with a line of gold thread. 

Embroidered aprons are very fashionable for home wear 
in the morning. They are made of black satin, colored satin, 
linen, pongee, Bolton sheeting, or plain clear muslin, and are 
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decorated as the material suggests, silk, wool, or crewel in con- 
trast. The washing aprons worn, for instance, in arranging 
flowers, have one large pocket and a heart-shaped bib. These are 
prettiest when worked on Russia crash in Russian embroidery of 
red and blue cottons. A black satin apron, worn by a young lady 
in serving afternoon tea, was worked in large showy sprays of 
yellow jasmine with dark green foliage, the waist-band and bows 
being made of yellow satin ribbon. The same tasteful young 
person exhibited a summer apron for morning wear, made of 
pure white pongee worked with knots of violets and tied with 
satin ribbons of a tender shade to match. 

Cross-stitch embroidery in silk upon canvas to be introduced 
between bands of plush is used for a variety of purposes, among 
them small table-cloths, cushions, sachets and reticule bags, these 
last having upper parts made of satin to fasten with satin drawing 
strings. A broader band of elaborate silk cross-stitch embroidery 
is used lengthwise in a portiere of ruby velvet. 

Some artistic curtains recently made were of dull reddish serge, 
having a pattern of conventional daisies, three to a bunch, pow- 
dered all over them. These designs were simply outlined in 
orai\ge crewel, and the border of the valance used to head the 
long softly flowing folds of serge, was made by repeating the 
daisy design on a larger scale, at intervals upon the red serge. 

Mosaic patchwork of silk and satin has been made to assume a 
more artistic guise than was ever dreamed of by our grandmothers. 
The colors are well chosen, and patched together in patterns 



imitating stained glass, then overwrought with gold thread or 
silk embroidery. In this way some superb window-shades have 
been made, baffling investigation except at close quarters, and 
reproducing those pictures seen in stained-glass windows of the 
modern type. A very successful transparency made in this way 
presented the familiar figure of an aesthetic maiden, long and 
lank, with yellow locks, and arms uplifted clinging to an orange- 
tree bearing abundant fruit, the whole set in a framework of odd 
shapes. The usual lead lines in such a picture were here re- 
placed by a veining of gilt cord. For the window of a receptiOn- 
room or a hall, whence it is desired to exclude an unattractive rear 
view, this is a good device. Patchwork is also applied as a border 
to table-covers of plush or cloth. A cover made of deep maroon 
velvet had a foot-wide border of silk and satin patches. Over 
this border was laid a network pattern of silk and gold cord, caught 
at intervals with large gold spangles. The maroon velvet was 
carried into a band around the edge of the patchwork, and to this 
were sewn tassels of gold and silk. 

Perhaps the prettiest of recent drawing-room screens is one 
worked upon dark green satin of the best quality, and framed and 
mounted in dark green plush. The design is a splendid stalk of 
Japanese lilies with foliage, worked in arrasene throughout. 
Upon the second panel is a well-drawn bough of apple blossoms. 
The same pink and white shades are employed for both flowers, 
and a tint of rich velvet red is used for the broad petals of the 
Japanese lily. Arrasene embroidery is peculiarly soft and mossy 
in effect. It is easily done, either with or with 
out a frame. Where a chair-seat is wanted of 
especial richness, arrasene sprays worked on 
satin produce marked results with very little 
labor. A small fire-screen of cream satin, 
made for a bridal present, was adorned with a 
design of coral, sea-weed, shells and fishes. 
The fishes with spangled scales and jewelled 
eyes were appliqu^, as were also the tiny 
golden shells, while the coral and weed were 
workfed in arrasene and silks. It is safe to re- 
\ commend arrasene embroidery to those work- 

ers who turn in weariness from the suggestion 
of the minutias of cross-stitch. Arrasene, it 
may be well to remind the reader, is a species 
of chenille without the supporting wire, and 
may be worked with the ordinary worsted nee- 
dle, in the stitch commonly known as crewel 
stitch. Modern embroidery certainly offers 
every variety to her devotees, be they ener- 
getic or the reverse, and there is no eluding her 
fascinations. 

A pair of dining-room curtains in copper- 
colored serge have a broad border of horse- 
chestnut leaves and spiked pods cut from vel- 
veteen, and applique with variegated silks. 
Several shades of brown, russet red, and har- 
monizing yellow were employed in the foliage, 
and the pods were slightly padded. A straight 
band of stuff, carrying the same design, crossed 
the top of each window when these curtains 
were in place. 

An affectation of modem fashion is to imi- 
tate from the antique specimens a table-cloth 
made of several breadths of damask joined by 
an insertion one fourth of an inch in width, 
executed in a variety of open herring-bone stitch, 
and worked in silk or cotton to match the prom- 
inent color of cross-stitch embroidery which 
further serves to decorate the cloth. This em- 
broidery may be in red or blue cotton , a la Russe. 
Sometimes a line of color or even a metal- 
lic thread runs through the connecting open-work, its ends form- 
ing tufts which mmgle with the fringed-out borders of the cloth. 
For a long table, three breadths are used, but for round or square 
tables, four breadths seem most convenient. In this case, the bor- 
der is carried all round the cloth, and at each junction of the 
widths the pattern mounts to the centre ; and sometimes the em- 
broidery is made to come from all sides and to converge in the 
centre of the cloth in a beautiful rosace. In ancient days, linen 
was manufactured in narrow widths, and was joined by a lace-lIke 
seam as described. This was gradually exchanged for the fair ex- 
panse of broad widths of damask we now enjoy. With true perver- 
sity we are going back to all sorts of painstaking devices of our 
ancestors, and rejecting as commonplace and uninteresting the 
labor-savers of modern science. 

The most delicate designs are carried out in gold-thread 
couchings on silk and satin for sofa pillows and smaller pieces of 
embroidery. And in passing it may be mentioned how graceful a 
ribbon is made to look with a spray in gold on the end. Waste- 
baskets of flat straw burnished in different metallic tints are tied 
about with a ribbon, one of whose ends has some such simple 
adornment. Willow work-baskets make pretty presents, when a 
bow of ribbon ties the handles and some such slight embroidery 
gracefully indicates the personal consideration given to the gift. 
A piece of English embroidery recently at the Decorative Art 
Society's Rooms, is a square of ivory white-satin, the design a 
vase, from which proceeds a conventional flowering plant that 
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follows the square lines of the satin. The vase is divided into 
parallel sections which are edged with gold in horizontal stitches, 
and the intervening spaces are filled in with couchings of gold 
put in in conical forms, making an ornament within an ornament. 
The curved spaces left by these parallels are filled in solidly with 
knot stitch in blue silk. The rest of the vase is in gold. The 
plant is worked in light greens, Kensington stitch, and the flowers 
are in pale yellows and blues. 

Gold couchings are so easily done, and give so much in return 
for the labor, that they may be unhesitatingly commended to those 
who wish to embroider, but have not the neatness of touch, and 
the knowledge of color that silk embroidery requires. Miss 
Tillinghast, of the La Farge embroidery studio, has made a 
scarf toilet cover for a dressing table of wine-colored plush, which 
has at each bend large Renaissance scrolls done solidly in couchings 
of gold thread. Some handsome scarf table-covers are made by 
applying bands of gold cloth on olive plush. On these bands are 
placed scalloped disks of dark olive, and above these smaller disks 
of light olive, and each is finished with a heavy couching of differ- 
ent tints of olive filoselle. 

An interesting square of olive plush has a design applied in dif- 
ferent shades of the same plush. This consists of a vase, a stork, 
a rabbit and a branching tree fastened down with couchings of 
filoselle and gold thread. 

A new material for embroidery is chamois. This is used in 
covers of portfolios, cigar cases, and blotting books, and is suita- 
ble for many small conveniences pertaining to masculine tastes. 
The design, which is conventional, is outlined in gilt tinsel and 
colored braid, and the spaces are filled in with long stitches in silk 
or crewel. The colors used are the art shades of pink, blue 
and yellow, each filling a separate space. 

Pongee has a new use in coverings for the soft pillows of pine 
needles, whose soothing fragrance is much desired by invalids. 
The embroidery is in silk and is usually very simple. The chief 
ornament is the legend in old English text, '* Give me of thy balm, 
O fir tree ! " 

In the way of doilies and pin-cushion covers no work on linen 
is now too delicate. Designs in outh'ne stitch are so fine that they 
seem to be done with hair. Drawn-work, cutting the linen in four 
sections, in each of which is an embroidered spray, is often em- 
ployed. Old-fashioned linen sampler canvas is greatly used for 
the covers for pin-cushions. This has the ornament worked in silks 
in cross stitch, exactly as wasi done by our grandmothers. Towels . 
that can be used as protecting cloths on lunch trays and for 
bureaus are transformed by bands done in button-hole stitch and 
afterweurd cut out. . H. H. 

SOME ART TERMS DEFINED. 



Beleek, a ware made in Ireland, covered with an iridescent 
glaze of pale, color. 

B^nitier, a vessel used in the Roman Catholic Church to contain 
holy water. 

Beryl, a gem of no great value— green passing to honey-yellow 
— sometimes green. 

Bezoar, certain concretions formed in the stomachs of animals, 
and endowed with fanciful virtues— that of detecting the presence 
of poison, for instance. 

Bibelot, a French word which is the equivalent of the English 
" thing," but has of late years been applied to objects worthy of 
collection. 

Biberon, a feeding-bottle for children ; this word is also used to 
designate a special kind of drinking-bottle. 

Bidon, a French word equivalent to pilgrim-bottle. 

Biscuit, name given in pottery to the unglazed earthenware after 
the first fire. 

Bistre, a pigment of a warm brown color of different tints pre- 
pared from the soot of wood, that of the beech being preferred. 

Bougeoir, a hand candle-stick. 

Bouilloirs, kettles of small dimensions, generally known as 
toddy-kettles. This name is also equivalent to chafing-dish. 

Boule, or buhl, a surface decoration composed of tortoise-shell 
and brass. It takes its name from the first maker, Andr6 Charles 
Boule, during the reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. Died in 
1730. 

Bow, the name of an English soft-paste porcelain, established 
in 1730, at Stratford-le-Bow. 

- Brie-^-brac, French locution, derived from «* de brie et de broc" 
— from hither and thither— is used to express a collection of odds 
and ends, similar to the stock of a second-hand dealer. 

Brochettes, ornamented silver or plated skewers. 

Bronze, an alloy of copper, zinc, and tin. 

Burettes, vessels used to contain the sacred oil and water in the 
ceremony of the mass— also bottles containing oil and vinegar 
for table use. 

Byzantine. This style of decoration is the elaboration of 
Oriental detail, grafted upon classic forms, and was in vogue with 
the Romans after the removal of their seat of empire to the 
East. 

Cabaret (French), often used to designate a set of glasses and de- 
canters made to contain liquor. 

Cabochon, or "tallow-topped." This form of cutting gems de- 
rives its name from the resemblance it bears to a drop of tallow, 
presenting a convex surface without facets. 

♦Cairngorm, a Scotch pebble, often cut and used in dirk-handles, 
and in pins to hold the plaid. 

Camaieu. Painting in camaieu is understood to be executed in 
a single color, varied only by the use of its different shades to 
heighten the effect. 

Can, a cup of cylindrical form, when of small size called a 
cannette ; this shaped cup has been a favorite at the Sfevres porce- 
lain factory. 

Cantine, a bottle, or a set of bottles and glasses to contain 
liquor. 
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SCUMBLING AND GLAZING IN LANDSCAPES, 
Sir : (i) What colors in oil are mostly employed in 
landscape painting for scumbling and glazing the foreground and 
middle distance ? I have tried various colors, but fail to get what 
I wish to obtain, namely, that thin and hazy effect of atmosphere 
which I see in some paintings. (2) What are the principal colors 
used for obtaining the different effects of water, in large or small 
bodies, and for the glazing of the same to get transparency ? (3) 
In scumbling, do artists begin at the top of the canvas, and go 
down over the whole painting ? 

W. H. D., Waterbury, Conn. 
Answer. — (i) Scumbling and glazing are processes which are 
used independently of the general painting of a picture, and the 
colors used in these processes depend entirely upon the effect it is 
desired to produce. For instance, when a landscape is all laid in, 
and the whole tone is found to be too cold, it may be glazed with 
yellow ochre all over, and in this way the tone will be changed 
and made warmer. Scumbling is done with opaque colors, and a 
hazy effect may be given to the distance of a picture, when finished, 
by scumbling that part over with a warm gray tone of white, yel- 
low ochre, and black. It is considered much better, however, to 
paint in the effect solidly at once, coming as near nature 2& possi- 
ble ; theft if the whole tone of the picture needs changing, scum- 
bling and glazing may be very valuable. Very few artists paint 
their pictures in a cold monochrome, and arrive at the color en- 
tirely through scumbling and glazing ; but this method is not 
taught in the best schools, nor is it considered good, as the glazes 
are apt to fade in time. The colors used in painting landscapes are 
Antwerp blue, cadmium, white, vermilion, burnt Sienna, and 
ivory black, for the ordinary greens. The brilliant foreground 
tones may be made with Schonfeldt's light zinober green, with 
light cadmium, silver white and vermilion, toned with a very little 
ivory black. The distant hazy greens are made by substituting co- 
balt for Antwerp blue, and Naples yellow for cadmium. For 
shadows of foliage use raw umber, Antwerp blue and burnt 
Sienna with ivory black, and white when needed. (2) Any body 
of water depends so entirely, for its color, upon the surroundings 
which are reflected in its surface, that it is a very difficult matter 
to give general directions for painting water. A blue sky is often 
reflected in a large body of water without any foliage ; the water 
will then be of a grayish-blue tone. This gives a good conven- 
tional idea of water, and may be painted with silver white, Ant- 
werp blue, cadmium, madder lake, raw umber and ivory black. 
(3) In scumbling or glazing a picture, it is customary to begin at 
the left-hand top corner and work downward till the whole is 
covered. This should be done quickly with a stiff flat bristle 
brush, and the painting underneath should be thoroughly dry first, 
and should then be oiled out before glazing or scumbling. Both in 
scumbling and glazing oil is mixed with the colors. 



always attained. Remember also two most important things — study 
always from nature, and strictly observe the values. This will 
teach you more than any book yet written. 



PAINTING RAINBOWS, SUNSHINE, AND 
FLO WERS. 

Sir : How can I in oil colors best represent (i) a 
rainbow, (2) yellow rays of sunlight in early morning, extending 
through the branches of trees down to the surface of water, (3) 
the brilliant color of a scarlet geranium, and (4) the thin silky ap- 
pearance of many flowers ? In common with many others, life 
and brilliancy in my painting are too much accidental. Can you 
recommend some authority that would especially help in that di- 
rection ? Mrs. W. V. D., Durand, Wis. 

Answer. — In painting, no object should be regarded separately, 
but everything should be studied in relation to its surroundings. 
So, for instance, in painting (i) a rainbow, its effect will depend 
very much upon the tone of the sky and landscape, and other ob- 
jects in the picture. The actual colors of a rainbow, conven- 
tionally considered, may be represented as follows : For the red, 
use madder lake and vermilion, with white ; for the orange, take 
cadmium and vermilion, or orange cadmium and white ; for the 
yellow use Schonfeldt's very light cadmium with white. The green 
is made with Antwerp blue and cadmium with white ; the blue 
with cobalt, or Antwerp blue, light cadmium, and rose madder 
with white. For the indigo use permanent blue and Indian red 
with white ; and for the violet madder lake and cobalt mixed with 
white. These combinations, properly managed, will give the 
pure crude colors of the rainbow. In painting a picture, how- 
ever, in which the rainbow is introduced, these colors must be 
toned. This will be done by adding a very little raw umber or 
ivory black to the crude color. (2) The yellow rays of sunlight 
are, of course, largely influenced by the trees and foliage around 
them, also by the other circumstances of the picture, all of which 
must be studied from nature if possible, so as to be consistently 
rendered. For the color of yellow sunlight, use cadmium, mad- 
der lake and raw umber ; remember, however, that sunlight can 
only be properly painted by observing the different effects of the 
light on the objects it touches. (3) The brilliant scarlet color of a 
red geranium may be made by using madder lake and vermilion 
with white. A life-like appearance is given by a careful rendering 
of the light and shade on the flower. In the shadows use vermil- 
ion, raw umber, madder lake and a little ivory black. In compos- 
ing a picture or study of such flowers, it is well to place them so 
that shadows will fall on the background, thus relieving the brill- 
iant color. (4) The silky appearance of some flowers can only be 
represented by studying the way the light strikes the petals, for 
upon this depends the appearance of texture, which is so impor- 
tant in painting. Study, for instance, the different way light falls 
upon silk, satin, and velvet, for in the same way are represented 
the thickness or thinness, dulness or silky lustre of different flow- 
ers. By carefully proceeding in this way, the life and brilliancy 
of your painting, which you say is only accidental now, may be 



C. S. PEA R CE' S " PRELUDE" AND ''REPOSE." 
Sir : We notice in The Art Amateur for August 

the statement that Mr. Schaus has become the owner of "The 
Prelude," by Chas. Sprague Pearce, showing a beautiful Spanish 
girl playing a guitar. This is a mistake, as our Mr. Lowell bought 
the painting of Mr. Pearce in Paris, and it has been sold by us to 
Lieut.-Gov. Ames of this State. Mr. Lowell hcis also purchased 
Mr. Pearce's picture "The Repose," painted for the Munich ex- 
hibition. This we have likewise sold to a Boston gentleman. 
John A. Lowell & Co., Boston, Mass. 



PHOTOGRAPH COLORING. 

Sir : I have just had two photographs copied to 
work up in water-colors. I took lessons some years ago in this 
work, but am not at all satisfied with the colors used, as I have 
seen several photographs since that have a soft, pearly tint which 
I cannot get. Yellow ochre predominates in my work, (i) What 
colors could I use for shadows of the face, instead of yellow 
ochre and brown madder ? (2) Will any of the tints used fade in 
course of time ? (3) What colors shall I use to paint black cloth, 
and what for black silk ? (4) Are the same colors used for por- 
traits, in water-color that are "sketched in," as for those that 
are " thrown up" or copied by a photographer ? 

Mrs. R. a. S., Springfield, O. 

Answer. — The trouble with your work was probably that you 
tried to paint the photographs with transparent colors. The 
"pearly look" you refer to is obtained by using opaque colors. 
These come already prepared, under the name of gouache colors, 
or may be made by mixing Chinese white with the transparent 
colors, (i) In painting the shadows of the face use raw umber, 
yellow ochre, vermilion, and a little lampblack with rose mad- 
der. A touch of cobalt is very useful in the half tints. (2) If 
good colors are used the tints should not fade. (3) For black 
cloth use lampblack, cobalt, and rose madder, with burnt Sienna 
added in the shadows. The same colors are used in painting 
silk, the difference in texture being indicated by the different 
way the light falls upon silk and cloth. The folds of silk are 
thinner, and the light consequently sharper. (4) Portraits in 
water-color, that are sketched in on water-color paper, may be 
treated in the same way as those photographed, if desired, 
namely, with opaque colors. Artists, however, generally prefer 
to use transparent washes of color for heads, as, when well man- 
aged, the effect is more brilliant. 



PRINTING ON POTTERY. 

P. N., Andover, Mass. — The printing is done when 
the ware is in the biscuit state, i.e., after the first firing, before 
the glazing process. The first step is the production Ijpon thin 
paper of a design in suitable ink, and next the transferring of this 
design to the surface of the ware. The process of printing the 
paper does not differ much from that of transferring to paper the 
design from an ordinary copperplate, except that a peculiar ink 
is needed. Various colors are used, but the common vehicle for 
embodying them is a composition of boiled oil and tar, which is, 
when mixed with the color, rendered sufficiently liquid by spread- 
ing upon a hot iron plate. The colors are obtained from the fol- 
lowing sources : Yellow, from antimony, tin, and lead ashes ; 
brown, mostly from iron ; blues, from cobalt ; greens, from 
chromium ; black, from iron and cobalt ; and pink, from stan- 
nate of chromium and stannate of lime. The printing process 
itself is simple. The paper with the transfer printed upon it is 
laid upon the ware, and with a roll of flannel rubbed so that all 
parts of the design press equally upon the biscuit, which, from its 
porous nature, rapidly absorbs the color. This accomplished 
the ware is plunged in water and the paper washed off. The 
ware is then taken to the drying-room, and would be ready for 
glazing but for one circumstance. The oily nature of the vehicle 
used in transferring would prevent the absorption of the glaze by 
the portions which are covered by it, and it is therefore neces- 
sary that this oil should be destroyed. This is done in an oven 
called a " hardening-on kiln," the temperature of which is just 
sufficient to destroy the oil. 



PEBBLE PAINTING. 

P. F. T., Montreal. — Large pebbles of a diameter 
of three to four inches are the most easy of decoration. Care 
should be taken to obtain the stones as round as possible, for the 
reason that the rounder the stone the more even will be its sur- 
face. One entire half of the stone should be painted, the other 
left entirely plain, so as to show the pebble in its original state. 
The following suggestions on the subject have been given by a 
contributor to The London Queen : *" Before commencing to paint, 
wash the article most thoroughly in hot rain water (diluted), and 
in place of soap use soda and washing-powder mixed, sufficient to 
make a thick foam of the water. When thoroughly freed from 
every particle of sand or other impurity, and well dried, rub the 
stone well over with fine emery cloth, and commence the decora- 
tion, as follows : Coat that portion of the pebble you require your 
design to be worked upon with ordinary starch, gelatine, or com- 
mon size, all according to the nature of the stone, some pebbles 
being much rougher in texture than others, and allow it to dry 
(this preparation is for water-color decoration) ; then mix the 
water-color with megilp or Chinese white ; allow this to dry, and 
when this is done apply a thick coat of gum arabic, taking care 
that the latter is as colorless as possible ; lay aside for a few hours, 
then tint and finish by applying over the whole a coat of the finest 
Italian oil varnish. With regard to oil painting, the design must 
be sketched on in the ordinary manner; the colors should be 



